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and outlooks ori life, and all differences of religious, social or
economic nature, can find their respective places.

There is no doubt that in this point Benes is inspired by the
system of British Democracy which has so magnificently stood
its test during the present war.

Another reform planned by Benes is widely felt as a neces-
sity : the establishment of an *e Economic Democracy." " The
Political Democracy," Benes says, " must become after the
present war a Social and Economic Democracy." The influ-
ence of the Soviet Union, and first and foremost, the develop-
ment of the war industry which in many countries has prac-
tically led to a State Socialism, point in that direction. Never-
theless, one must admit that Benes is right when he says that
he has no illusions, well knowing that this will be the most
difficult of all post-war problems. It is quite obvious that it
will be even harder than the thorny political issues that will
have to be solved.

A particularly important problem for post-war Czecho-
slovakia will be that of the national minorities. In his book,
Benes supports the idea of a reduction of the rights of the
minorities as such. Every single member of a national
minority will enjoy unrestricted human freedom. But It must
not be again made possible that, within the boundaries of a
state, minorities should become almost internationally recog-
nized legal bodies. Such a state of affairs would carry with it
germs of separatism and of disintegration of the State." Benes
does not say to what extent these human rights will include the
right of members of a national minority to cultural activities
in their own national language. This will be another problem
for Democracy to solve.

In the centre of Benes's humanitarian conception not only
the individual, but also the Nation finds its place. Just because
the two outlooks in respect of both the individual and the
nation, have their origin in BeneS's humanitarianism, they are